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FINE ARTS PROGRAMS IN COLLEGES 





MONDAY, MAY 5, 1952 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 429, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Charles R. Howell, chairman of the 
subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Howe... These hearings are for the purpose of taking testi- 
mony on H. R. 7494, which is the latest version of several similar 
bills that have been introduced by Mr. Kearns, Mr. Wier, and my- 
self. 

I will insert the bill in the record. 

(The bill referred to follows:) 

[H. R. 7494, 82d Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the Commissioner of Education to encourage the further development and growth 
of the educational fine arts programs in State and land-grant and other accredited nonprofit colleges and 
universities and in other nonprofit organizations, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in order to encourage the further develop- 
ment and growth of the educational fine arts programs in State and land-grant 
and other accredited nonprofit colleges and universities and in other nonprofit 
organizations, the Commissioner of Education is authorized to make provision 
for bringing to Washington, District of Columbia, and to other communities in 
the United States where the Federal Government or the Government of the 
District of Columbia has suitable space under its jurisdiction, for publie presen- 
tation, fine arts productions of such colleges and universities and nonprofit 
organizations, 

Sec. 2. Upon the request of any college, university, or nonprofit organization 
approved for the purposes of the first section of this Act by the Commissioner of 
Education, the General Services Administration, or the District of Columbia 
government, as the case may be, is authorized to make available without charge 
to any such college, university, or nonprofit organization for the presentation of 
fine arts productions under this Act and the sale of tickets of admission thereto, 
any suitable space subject to the jurisdiction and control of any department or 
agency of the Federal Government or the District of Columbia government with 
the concurrence of the department or agency concerned; but in providing suitable 
space for the presentation of such productions neither the Federal Government nor 
the government of the District of Columbia shall incur any expenses or assume 
any financial responsibility except those incidental to the furnishing of heat, light, 
and custodial services necessary for such productions in such space. 

Sec. 8. The Commissioner of Education is authorized to receive contributions 
of money materials and other property from any source to aid in developing the 

rograms authorized by this Act. Any contributions of money so received shail 

e covered into the Treasury to the credit of a special fund which shall be avail- 
able to the Commissioner of Education for developing and carrying out the 
program authorized by this Act. The financial transactions of the Commissioner 
of Education under this Act shall be audited at least once each year by the General 
Accounting Office in accordance with such rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Comptroller General of the United States. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this Act— 
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(1) The term “fine arts” includes living drama and music, opera, literature, 
architecture, sculpture, painting, ballet, and dance. 

(2) The term ‘nonprofit organization’? means any public or private foundation, 
charitable trust, or other organization (whether or not incorporated), no part 
of the net earnings of which inures to the benefit of any of its stockholders or 
members. 

Mr. Howeu.. T think we are ready to proceed. The first witness 
will be Mr. Patrick Haves of American University. 

Mr. Haves, if vou will identify vourself and proceed, we will appre- 
ciate it very much. 


STATEMENT OF PATRICK HAYES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Hayes. My name is Patrick Hayes, address 1108 G Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., in care of Haves Concert Bureau; capacity, man- 
aging director, the American University Concerts. 

| would like to speak heartily in favor of the bill. I see it creating 
an incentive for our colleges and universities throughout the country 
to show themselves off in the fine arts department, in particular, [ see 
this bill eliminating a serious road block in the District of Columbia 
and perhaps elsewhere in regard to many presentations which could 
otherwise appear, but cannot now do so. 

It is the main point | want to make and I think a story I can tell vou 
will best demonstrate it. 

Three years ago at a time when Washington, D. C., had no living 
theater before the Gavety opened and before the National opens 
tonight, with others I attempted to get the use of local high-school 
auditoriums, some of which are splendid with adequate seating capac- 
ities and very good stage facilities. 

The following was more or less a test ease: Margaret Webster, the 
famous Shakespearian producer who has now become well known 
through streamlining the Met productions, put out a company de- 
signed to play high-school auditoriums and colleges known as the 
Webster Shakespearian Players. 

The two plavs were Hamlet and Macbeth. 

1 telephoned the District of Columbia Recreation Department and 
spelled out exactly what was on my mind. The reply was, “We are 
sorry. There is nothing we can do for you.” 

| said, ‘Why? How does it work?” 

They said that all buildings under the jurisdiction of the District of 
Columbia Recreation Department were available only to PTA groups 
of the school concerned, or the presentation must be “by us, the 
District of Columbia Recreation Department.” 

It must be nonprofit. Only in those ways can there be admis- 
sions charged, I was told. 

In short, if any other group, other than the Eastern High School 
PTA or the District of Columbia Recreation Department put on a 
show, no admission could be charged. 

[ think the presumption of generous philanthrophy is rather 
interesting. 

This bill causes such auditoriums to be available. If the auspices 
are all right and the production qualifies under subparagraph (1) 
of section 4, and I think that is very well defined, and I can only tell 
vou that a flow, a very fine momentum would be established for a 
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large area of the public to enjoy more theatrical and musical 
productions. 

We all tend to have our attention focused downtown to Constitution 
Hall, the National Theater and the Gayety Theater. 1 think it is 
very important what goes on in the neighborhoods of the city as in a 
high school of a small town. High schools are supposed to be used 
for these things. 

That whole area has been neglected for 10 years, that I know of. 
J infer no criticism whatsoever on the officials of the District of 
Columbia Recreation Department. They did not write the law. 
They are employed to administer it, 

But as part of the consideration of this whole objective, I do urge 
scrutiny of the statute. I have not seen it. You can get a copy by 
simply telephoning for it. That is, the Rules of Sponsorship of the 
District of Columbia Recreation Department. 

To come back to my story, the Margaret Webster Shakespearean 
Plavers then did not come to Washington. That same day I tele- 
phoned the Alexandria Office of Education to see if 1 could rent the 
George Washirgton High School Auditorium. The reply was, “Yes.” 
The rent would be enough to cover the janitorial service, the heat and 
light. All they wanted to know was that a responsible party was 
behind it; that the bills would be paid; that it would serve a fine objec- 
tive, render community service with no possibility of embarrassment. 

I then called the Arlington County Office of Education and found 
just as readily that one could have the Washington-Lee High School. 

So just across the Potomac this particular piece of fine art could have 
been shown. It could not have been shown in Washington, D. C. 

Lam familiar with the operation of a university’s fine arts depart- 
ment on the theatrical and musical levels not only in my own work, 
but otherwise. There is a dean out at the University of Kansas who 
recently retired. 1 think when a man such as he is, or his successor 
is, Who might see the effect of this bill, creating as it does an incentive, 
inferring a kind of invitation, a cordial atmosphere created here, that 
a great deal of local initiative would be taken. 

Washington and many cities en route would have the advantage of 
secing fine shows and fine musical productions. 

Gentlemen, that is enough of a formal statement. | would be very 
glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. Howry. Thank you, Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Wier, do vou have any questions? 

Mr. Wier. No, not outside of the fact that | was prompted to intro- 
duce a very similar bill. Coming from the State of Minnesota where 
we have one of the largest universities in the United States, because of 
the feeling that you have just presented here that the limitations of 
our fine department in drama presentation has had a very limited 
scope of operation, | would say that this bill would be well worth 
while. 

Out there they put out plays that are well worth seeing, highly sub- 
scribed to by the people in our part of the country and L was requested 
by the University of Michigan to do the same thing concerning which 
I have communications here supporting and endorsing this legislation. 

So I am wholeheartedly in support of these bills. There are two 
other bills concerned. Tam not particularly concerned with pushing 
my own bill. I want any one of the three bills. 
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I shall support any one of the three bills most wholeheartedly. 

I think your presentation here would be supported by practically 
every one of the universities of the 48 States in regard to visiting 
the National Capital and contributing something to the dull life of 
this community. 

Mr. Hayes. Your comments have prompted me to recall one 
point. Again referring to section 4, paragraph (1), the term “fine 
arts” includes living drama and music, opera, literature, architecture, 
and the like, | can speak with some authority regarding living drama, 
music, and opera. 

Opera and the living drama are in pretty serious shape in this 
country. Some incentive is needed. -There is a scarcity of shows 
in New York right now. 

Frankly, the severe budgetary problems are behind the difficulty. 
Music is thriving throughout the United States. 

Here in Washington it could get a good lift forward by having a 
fine arts center, but that is another hearing and other legislation. 

It is interesting to note in the Congress a trend of thought in this 
direction which I have seen only recently. Several years ago when I 
first arrived here to manage the National Symphony Orchestra, I 
despaired because of a lack of facilities and interest in high places. 
Here | have the privilege of sitting with a congressional bill in front of 
me and see it spelled out. Not the least point is the impact the 
congressional recognition would have on the entire field of the fine arts. 

It would be one of those intangibles. I place quite some weight 
on it. 

Mr. Wier. Before I am through, I would like to have for the record 
the last letter | got from Mr. Frank Whiting, director of the Univer- 
sity Theater, University of Minnesota, and his comment on this 
legislation. 

Mr. Howe... Without objection I think we can incorporate that in 
the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND THE ARTs, 
Minneapolis, January 17, 1962. 
Hon. Roy Wier, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Wier: I assume that you have heard that Father Hartke of Catholic 
University reported on the theater bills you are sponsoring during the recent 
American Educational Theater Association convention and that his report was 
greeted with enthusuastic and spontaneous demonstration of approval. 

All of us from Minnesota were proud to find that vou and Senator Humphrey 
had assumed so much of the leadership in presenting bills designed to aid the 
theater. It seems to us that if America is to acquire the respect of the world and 
not just the dominant financial and military power, she must strive to make a 


much greater contribution in the realm of ideas—in the realm of the arts and cul- 
ture. 

[f we ean assist you in your excellent efforts, please let us know. 

I am enclosing one of our season announcements, as Well as an invitation to 
attend any of our productions. Should you ever find a free evening while in 
Minnesota, we would be honored to have you as our guest. If the enclosed card 
should be lost, just telephone. 

Incidentally, like most of the faculty, we voted for you even before we kmew of 
your friendly interest in the theatre. 

Sincerely, 
: FrANK M. WuitIna, 
Director, University Theatre. 
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Mr. Howe... Mr. Kearns, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Kearns. I am only too happy to endorse this type of legisla- 
tion for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Hayes, in his presentation here, has definitely set forth the 
basic ground work of the inadequacy of the cultural growth of the 
District of Columbia, which is sad. We might add this legislation 
is just about 25 years. late. 

Washington is so far behind the communities of much lesser size 
and importance that it is hard to understand why there has not been 
more effort to do things like this. Personally I think the greater 
part of the blame goes to the educational system of the District which 
has not tried to become more an intricate part of the community 
through the facilities of education, and for that reason it has been 
quite a barrier in the past, I am sure, to try to pass any legislation 
of this type. 

One thing for sure is when we have outstanding drama in some 
of our fine colleges and also some very outstanding municipal groups, 
as well as in the painting and sculpture field of culture, this will 
provide an opportunity for them to come to Washington and demon- 
strate to the fine people of the District what is being done elsewhere 
and what should be equally as competently done here. 

So like Mr. Wier, even though I have a bill presented here, I am 
only too happy to support the legislation which the distinguished 
gentleman from New Jersey has introduced. 

I am very happy that you, Mr. Hayes, support it, because of your 
position in the field. You are so amply. fit. to make representations 
and that is quite a factor in the influence it will have in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. Howe t. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Wier. It is true, is it not, that this legislation has universal 
support of all the land-grant colleges in the country, and it has the 
support of those who want to carry on this work? 

Mr. Hayes. I know of no opposition. I can conceive of none 
among the intelligent people who are in our universities and colleges. 
I see no basis for criticism here. 

It can do all good and no harm. It is not going to cost anybody 
very much, if anything. The cost of heat, light, and janitorial service 
for the evening is all. We all sit here with some experience. 

In Mr. Kearns’ fine State of Pennsylvania there is the beautiful 
Harrisburg Forum. 

In Trenton, there is the War Memorial Building. 

So it is a matter of incentive, encouragement, reasonable judgment 
as to the type of presentation and the complete elimination of restric- 
tions. 

Mr. Wier. What is your answer to those who might ask you about 
the cost of this and how the problem is going to be worked out as to 
the site location and the availability of that site? You probably know 
Washington better than I do. 

Mr. Hayes. There is cost, but none to the Government, and none 
to any department or agency of the Government. There are costs, 
yes, of transportation to get the group here, but they would bave to be 
borne by the college or university or nonprofit auspices themselves. 
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As to the site, the actual place where the show will take place, or 
the concert, lines 12 through 18 hit that. That reads: 

Any suitable space subject to the jurisdiction and control of any department or 
agency of the Federal Government or the District of Columbia Government with 
the concurrence of the department or agency concerned. 

In my Margaret Webster instance, had this bill been in effect, I 
would have tried to get a good high school auditorium. If the school 
itself were using it that night, I would still try another. There are 
about six superb high school auditoriums in Washington. 

Failing them, I would trv the two or three splendid government 
auditoriums, the Departmental Auditorium or the one at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

There are many places. 

As I construe this bill, all of them would become free of restrictions 
and available under these terms. 

Mr. Wier. That is the thought IT had when I presented my bill, to 
pinpoint this so that when we get the full committee here there will 
be a lot of questions asked about how this bill is going to operate. 

You, knowing Washington so well, | thought vou might have a 
choice of an auditorium that we could pinpoint as the objective. 

Failing in that, we would have the alternatives. 

Mr. Haves. If you pinpoint the principals of the other schools, the 
heads of the departments of Government might be a little upset 
about it. I think it should be left free and open. 

The size of the hall has a lot to do with it. IT would like to see a 
chamber music concert take place in the Agricultural Auditorium, but 
the seating capacity is not large enough for the Margaret Webster 
Shakespearean production. There L should have the largest high school 
hall, Eastern High School, with 2,000 seats. 

Let me warn you about one possibility of objection. Someone is 
bound to say that this will put the Government into the show and 
music business. The quick answer is: It isnot true. It is simply the 
situation of the landlord making his properties more available for 
such purposes. 

Mr. Wier. Is it not true that today if Congressman Kearns should 
get a letter from his university or I should get one from my university, 
that they had a number of dates and wanted to know the availability 
of showing their wares here in the District of Columbia, the first thing 
we would run into with the Government would be that they have no 
authority to take on that additional cost, particularly now, with the 
economy program where the Department of Agriculture, or some other 
department, savs, ‘We can’t afford to take the janitorial pay and the 
extra services that will be needed for this out of our budget.” That 
means that they would have to go to the District for the Eastern High 
School. 

What I am trving to do is pin point what we think is the finest audi- 
torium and be sure that the way is clear at all times that it will be 
available. In case it is not big enough, then vou will have to look 
for others. 

I think we will be right back on the basis of what vou said, of going 
around shopping for an auditorium. 

Mr. Hayes. The shopping would be done on the operating level 
either by the representative of the local auspices, and T would like to 
comment on the nature of them, or the groups’ representative. 
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Suppose Kansas University wants to send a fine show here. There 
would be correspondence. Probably they would send a man here to 
arrange for the booking. It might not be easy. 

In the course of the exploration of the possibility of playing, he 
would see two or three auditoriums and say, “This one I think suits 
it best.”’ 

As it happens there are ready-made auspices here. One possible 
difficulty this bill might have is that it might break down on the 
operating level. Someone must accept responsibility. 

Mr. Wier. That is what I am worried about. 

Mr. Hayes. Iam not. Every State except Maryland and Virginia, 
because they are so near the District this is not necessary, has a State 
society here. The State societies have many official affairs, dinners, 
and usually one big annual ball of some kind or a big dance at a hotel. 

What finer new thing for them to do than to take on the land-grant 
or State college presentation provided for here. 

The Missouri State Society or the Minnesota State Society to take 
on as its annual project something of this kind, would be a fine thing. 
It is done at other college levels. This year the Yale Glee Club came 
to town and they were sponsored by the Yale Club of Washington. 
It was a scholarship benefit. They made money for their scholar- 
ship fund. 

Next vear Harvard University will bring the Hasty Pudding Show 
That is an actual case coming in, but against a pretty stiff budget 
problem of the hall available. They could play in Western High 
School. 

I am not trying to put any real estate people out of business, but 
the money which would otherwise be paid downtown would go into 
the scholarship fund of the local college club or State society and be 
fed back into our educational system. 

So the auspices do exist in the form of the State societies. I do not 
think it would be too long before they would get really behind any 
proposed visits by these groups. 

Mr. Howeni. You do not anticipate any opposition from any, what 
you might call, private enterprise theaters, or anybody in that cate- 
gory? 

Mr. Hayes. There is always someone who will object. Possibly it 
can be overwhelmingly answered. In short, is it competitive? I do 
not think so. It is going on in other places and in other ways, 
anyway. 

Mr. Wier. The truth of the matter is you have not got a flesh show 
in town. This is the only means by which people can see flesh shows. 

Mr. Hayes. There are some, but not enough. The Gayvety was 
dark for a month because of the lack of shows. It is a different area 
of our national life. This is the educational area and not the New 
York Metropolitan Opera or the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
or the larger activities in this community. 

Mr. Howe ut. It is not really conflicting in any important sense. 

Mr. Kearns. You would say you would have the council of the 
societies be the clearinghouse for the possibility of various places that 
would be available then and let them be the contract? 

Mr. Hayes. They well could be. How the bill will be implemented, 
I do not know, but I do not see any difficulty. 

In the musie world of Washington, we have formed a council. One 
of our main points was to establish a forum for opinion on all music 
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matters, and to help and encourage the setting up of a master activities 
calendar. 

We would then send it to the Public Library Music Division. 
Whenever I set a date, I would call and see what is there. If I set it, 
1 will notify them so that the next fellow will be able to slant his 
bookings and keep some order out of an otherwise competitive field. 

Mr. Wier. For the record, let us name some of the more satis- 
factory auditoriums in Washington. That is, if a member of the 
committee were to ask ‘What halls have you got in mind?” we would 
cite them. 

Mr. Hayes. I would be delighted to do that. For purposes of 
chamber music, small musical ensembles and presentations not 
requiring scenery or stage facilities as such, the Department of Agri- 
culture Auditorium, the auditorium in the Department of Commerce, 
the Departmental Auditorium, and the small and quite beautiful 
auditorium within the National Gallery of Arts. 

There is one there that very few people have seen. They see the 
paintings and the east and west garden courts, but they do not see 
that auditorium. 

Also possibly the Library of Congress’ Coolidge Auditorium. 

For presentations presuming stage facilities, scenery, some lighting, 
and so on, the following high school auditoriums; 

Western, Woodrow Wilson, McKinley, Eastern High School, and 
Roosevelt High School. 

Mr. Wier. I have been trying to find out if I were pinned down 
where I could direct my legislation. I would have been at sea. 

Mr. Howetzt. Thank you very much, Mr. Hayes. 

Will Mr. Richard Coe come forward, please? 

Will you identify yourself and give us the benefit of your views? 





STATEMENT OF RICHARD L, COE, DRAMA CRITIC, THE 
WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. Cor. My name is Richard L. Coe. I am the drama editor of 
the Washington Post. 

My viewpoint of the bill will naturally be a little different from 
Mr. Hayes’. 

The aspect of the Howell bill which I find especially laudable, is 
the opportunity and encouragement which it would give to play- 
wrights, composers, and other creative artists. Their development on 
the American scene has become a considerable problem. 

The production of new plays, operas, musicals, ballets, and indeed, 
even the publication of written material, has become so expensive that 
true originality is hard to come by. 

The result has been that these economic pressures demand an 
ingredient of conformity to successful tricks. You will notice it from 
the plethora of adaptations from other sources which form that most 
American of our theatrical arts, the musical comedy. 

Most of these big hits are adaptations of other successful material— 
South Pacific, The King and I, Huck Finn, and many others. 

You will notice it, too, on both radio and television, which prefers 
its material to be sure-fire; that is to say, familiar in content to other 
material which has clicked. 
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You will notice it in films, so many of which are like so many others. 

That when some originality does turn up, it is widely praised, has 
little to do with this rut-infatuation. No matter how often true 
originality is rewarded by public acclaim, much more often the eco- 
nomic set-up precludes that very originality of the true creative spirit. 

Another unfortunate aspect of the creative writing in all phases at 
this time is a preoccupation with self; that is, with show business, 
making good in the entertaiment field. This narcissism you have 
surely observed. 

I am sure we all agree that there is much more to the American 
scene than the stories of theatrical life, night clubs, and underworld 
which are the settings of so many films, plays, radio, and television 
scripts. 

Looking ahead on this scene, I rather suspect in 10 years it will be 
quite a different thing so far as the theater is concerned. In New 
York now we have 34 theaters largely controlled by one family. These 
may well not exist 10 years from now. The heads of the families 
are in their middle seventies and it is quite likely on their death the 
system will break up. Many of the theaters will be sold to television 
interests, and we will have very few theaters for the creative arts of 
the playwrights. 

A vacuum seems to be on the horizon and the encouragement of 
regional groups and the use of public auditoriums should help resolve 
this background. 

It is here that I think that thefresher voices of the young and 
non-New York, non-Hollywood, should be heard. But for them to 
be heard they must be encouraged. We should let these new young 
writers know that we want to know about that far greater Americ: 
of their native regions, the legends of their past, the hopes they lis e 
for the future. 

Stories of everyday life and average pe ople an be immensely 
appealing as Tennessee Williams shows us in The Glass Me nagerie, 
and as Arthur Miller did in Death of a Salesman. 

Those two popular and moving works were the product of the 
Broadway commercial system which I have been referring to earlier, 
It is to the system’s credit that those works won a hearing. 

Yet, the system did nothing to encourage their creation. Only the 
greatest. stubbornness on the part of Eddie Dowling paved the way 
for the Williams’ drama of a St. Louis woman. Only the previous 
success of All My Sons assured the production of Miller’s greatest hit. 

It seems to me that by modestly encouraging a hearing for these 
other regional writers we may well uncover creative talents of which 
our country might not only be proud, but for which the world which 
so little understands us will have new respect and understanding. 

The implementation of Mr. Howell’s bill is another matter. As 
it stands, no money is to be spent by the Government. I can see 
that on the very small budget of the Office of Education, that office 
might well not wish to take on a single other responsibility. 

But, again, as we discussed it through Mr. Hayes, there are other 
means of implementing this idea. 

But, as the Smithsonian, the National Gallery of Mr. Mellon, and 
the Zoo were created for the public good out of private funds, s0, too, 
must the creative arts of theater in all its phases get their backbone 
in this country through private means with the prideful encourage- 
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ment of our artists whose creativity can so easily be sapped by the 
demands of enormous production costs. 

Those three groups, the Smithsonian, the National Gallery, and the 
Zoo, all had their start through private interests and private funds 
which then were channeled into the Government. 

It seems to me that this bill makes possible a similar outlet for the 
creative writers of the younger generation. 

Mr. Howey. Thank you. 

Are there anv questions? 

Mr. Wier. No. I quite heartily agree and subscribe to the presen- 
tations which have been made here. I think it does resolve itself into 
our doing what we can to develop interest and concern and future 
opportunity for these thousands and thousands of youth that want to 
participate in this field of endeavor. 

Today the door is almost closed unless you want to go to Hollywood 
and New York and do seript writing or something. 

L think it is a very splendid presents ition of an educational need and 
a cultural need. We fertilize the field here. 

Mr. Cor. I did not want to get on the local level. TI thought Mr. 
Haves bad handled that very well. This viewpoint of the country I 
had hoped might appeal to the gentlemen in Congress who were much 
more interested in their own areas than they would be in the National 
Capital where they spend’a little bit less of their time, or increasingly 
more, | suppose. 

Mr. Wrer. Are you in accord with the expressions of Mr. Hayes 
relative to the locations tor this? 

Mr. Cor. Yes. I have been in those auditoriums. It seems to me 
they would suit admirably for the matter. 

| would also like to amplifv a little of what Mr. Tlayes said about 
the implementation of bringing these groups here. 

Suppose the various State societies should not particularly be 
interested. I say suppose, because I think it is most likely they would 
be, but even if they were not, there are collegiate groups, both of the 
collegiate theater and the land-grant and State universities, which 
would be only too happy to have such an opportunity to promote 
their own people and their own writers. 

Working through those organizations, the halls could be booked 
and the various living conditions arranged for the people that would 
come here. 

| would also suspect that most of the activity would occur after 
Christmas; that the early part of the year might prove that there 
would not be too much interest because the different colleges would 
be working on what they wanted to do. 

| could foresee a log jam along about —_ and May as we frequently 
eet out-of-town visitors in Washington. I do not think that is par- 
ticularly detrimental. In fact, if you got several groups coming 
together, you could have a festival of may be 3 or 4 weeks in which the 
different groups would take turns and an adequate staff of judges 
could be obtained here in Washington and possibly even give a prize 
or some such thing for the best of those productions. 

Mr. Wrer. As the Washington Post drama editor, would you con- 
cede that Washington is lacking in the field of presentations? 

Mr. Cor. Very definitely, yes. Within the last year things have 
taken a turn for the better in that our Gayety Theater is now on the 
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map and the National comes back tonight, which is a great triumph 
in a modest sort of way. The metropolitan area here is made up of 
15 million people. One would expect that we would have a little bit 
more live theater. 

But that again is part of the larger economic picture of the theater in 
which, say, it takes $350,000 to produce a musical like The King and I, 
which is one of the things I was driving at. 

Naturally, nobody is going to risk $350,000 on a new writer. What 
they want is a tried and true team, such as Rodgers and Hammerstein 
who adapted it from a Washingtonian’s book. But for a young writer 
to get a hearing with even a modest musical show is a most unlikely 
procedure. 

I think as Father Hartke will be telling you later, his staff at 
Catholic University which held forth so beautifully when we had no 
theater—they gave six plays a year—at one season they even attempt- 
ed an entire manuscript series. That was conceivably not really suc- 
cessful, but it was a very dynamic attempt and avery imaginative one. 

This vear they are doing, as previously, one manuscript play and the 
excitement that one play a year created entirely by the students, 
written by the students, and played by them, is one of the high lights 
of the Washington theater season. 

If, for instance, we had other groups coming on here to Washington 
with their own ideas of the best they could create, I think it could 
be a very stimulating thing. 

Kor instance, even | as a drama editor, am most embarrassed 
by the fact I do not get into the country more. | know of only one 
critic that does a job of covering the country as a whole, and that is 
Brooks Atkinson of the New York Times. He goes to the west coast, 
Texas, and Wisconsin. He gets around a great deal. He is probably 
the one person in the country who knows what is going on in a lot of 
places. 

It would be very interesting if we could have those plays come to one 
place and have Mr. Atkinson and possibly some of the other leading 
critics come down here and see for themselves what is going on. 

The temptation when one sees a performance at the Yale School 
of Drama is to say, “This is America’s finest drama school.”’ 

Nobody knows it is because they have not seen the many others. 
They do not see what goes on in Pasadena, Seattle, and down in 
Texas. 

This would get around that very brilliantly and each person would 
learn from the other what is going on elsewhere. 

Mr. Wier. In your field of contacts, and I assume vou contact 
practically every field of amusement here, do you anticipate there 
would be opposition to this bill? 

Me. Cor. No, I donot. I think one of the hallmarks of Washington 
is a general feeling of lassitude in which people really do not care too 
much. I feel if something new arose, they would welcome it. It 
would then be up to the land-grant colleges and State universities 
with their writers to show thev were getting somewhere and they were 
worth supporting. They would have to fight for it. 

I have a feeling that at first it might be rather hard going to get the 
thing started, but I feel after they have been on view for several 
years, it would become quite a great annual event. 
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Mr. Wier. Then in the city of Washington itself, with your wide 
experience and your knowledge of the field, you do not anticipate there 
would be any objection from any source? 

Mr. Cor. I do not. 

Mr. Wrer. You should know because of your close relationship 
with the whole field. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Coe’s presentation on the creative aspect of it is 
most interesting. I would anticipate we would probably have 
springing up here under a relaxation of restrictions a plavers’ guild | 
such as we have in other cities where amateurs with professional 
support do beautiful work. 

Would you think we would have to be careful there between the 
amateur status and the professional status in using some of these 
auditoriums in that case? 

1 know up in Erie, Pa., we have a very fine theater guild and they 
were permitted to use public buildings until they developed to such an 
extent that they were constantly in demand and were running 5 
nights a week, sometimes 6, and they were ruled out in that case. 

We can also here in the capital, if we had a group formed like that, 
give the public what they need—drama and the different contemporary 
plays. But we might run into that situation. 

Would it not be very good if we could have some leeway in this 
legislation whereby we could encourage that and provide for it to let 
them get started here? 

Mr. Cor. There are a great many amateur groups in Washington. 

They are more or less very much an entity in their own right. There 
in only one group that tries to take in any number of them. That 
includes something like seven of the better groups here. 

But experience seems to show that they do not really get together ‘ 
on a really worth-while and good production. They would much 
prefer to be on their own independent selves playing, say, three 
performances. 

To my mind they always have the rather unfortunate task of choos- 
ing former successes and simply repeating them. Then that means 
they just play to their own little groups. The audience will see a 
friend of theirs plaving a part that Tallulah Bankhead once played. 

That seems to be the limit of the creative zeal of these groups. 

The one organization locally that has gone on the map in any semi- 
professional way is Arena Stage, which happens to have a very small 
theater of 247 seats. They are managing just to get along. They 
are doing a reasonably good job and they found a great audience. 

Curiously enough, their biggest success was one of these popular 
Broadway farces which managed to run 10 weeks, quite a remarkable 
thing. 

I felt that was an exg¢ellent idea because they then made the 
acquaintance of many people who otherwise would not have gone to 
see She Stoops to Conquer or The School for Scandal. 

Now, they have been there and they know where Arena Stage is 
and they might go back. 

I do not think Arena Stage would have any objection to something 
like this. 

Mr. Kearns. It seems to me a guild here in the capital would be 
a marvelous thing. When you look back at the guild in New York, 
it once had a very slight significance. It rose to great importance 
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there. It could also be a great encouragement for brmgimg in and 
evaluating other productions that would be of great interest here. 

Mr. Cor. The very reason those things have not existed is the 
lack of an auditorium for such. 

Mr. Kearns. If some group came in and had players with it of 
professional status, they should not lose their amateur rating if they 
were starring someone in a professional role. That would be quite 
a factor. 

Mr. Cor. Actor’s Equity itself has to give special permission for 
that to happen. 

Mr. Kearns. They are very lenient about that. 

Mr. Cor. Yes, increasingly so. 

Mr. Howeii. Mr. Coe, I think your statement has given a lot of 
breadth to the conception of what can be done if we do start with this 
legislation. We certainly thank you very much for coming. 

Is Mr. Melvin Hildreth here? 


STATEMENT OF MELVIN HILDRETH, EXECUTIVE VICE CHAIRMAN, 
NATIONAL CAPITAL SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


Mr. Hitpretu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
the executive vice chairman of the National Capital Sesquicentennial 
Commission, of which the President is Chairman. 

We regard this bill as being very important and highly significant 
because it brings into this field the developments of competition and 
achievement. 

If I might give an example to the committee, the State of North 
Dakota has no legitimate commercial theater. The North Dakota 
State Agricultural College, a land-grant college, organized what was 
known as the Little County Theater. The purpose of that was to 
develop native talent because we must recognize that there is no 
theater without the playwright. The playwright is fundamental and 
foremost. 

So in the Little Country Theater of North Dakota they developed 
not only the playwright with his original approach to the problem of 
drama, but also the preparation of the play as well as the scenery. 
They gained a national reputation, in fact, an international reputa- 
tion with the Little Country Theater in North Dakota, which is the 
only theater they have. 

From that group came a great playwright by the name of Maxwell 
Anderson who is from North Dakota, and, of course, has made a 
significant contribution to the art of the theater. 

The one thing that I did want to offer to you gentlemen, supple- 
menting the excellent statements of Mr. Hayes and Mr. Coe, was this: 
We have what is known as the Carter Barron Ampitheater which is one 
of the finest ampitheaters in the United States, having a seating capac- 
itv of around 4,000, but with excellent acoustics and a marvelous 
set-up. That theater would be used by many of these larger presenta- 
tions such as pageants and large groups requiring an immense stage. 

Then there is this other point I would like to bring to the attention 
of this committee: Our National Capital Sesquicentennial Commission 
has in its reserves approximately $1! million. Those funds have al- 
ready been appropriated by the Congress and when our life ends, 
which is in December of this year, that money will be turned back into 
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the Treasury where it would be like turning back a bushel of wheat in 
an elevator. 

What I am hoping this committee will recommend is to ask the 
Congress to instruct us to turn that $14 million over to a commission 
to be selected by you whereby that could be a foundation for the erec- 
tion of a national opera house here in the District of Columbia which 
would be in keeping with the dignity of the Nation’s Capital, both as 
to architecture and as to refinements. 

I realize that sum of money probably would not complete a theater 
of the type that we would like, but certaiaiy it woutd be a beginning. 

I think when the people of the United States in their generosity to 
improve the cultural life of other countries, restored the opera house 
in Vienna, Austria, and assisting in the erection of an opera house in 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia, which is to be one of the finest in the world, and 
where they have indicated an interest in the theater in London, that 
certainly in the Capital of these United States we should take this 
unexpended sum and by congressional direction have it form the basis 
of a theater in keeping with the dignity of the Nation’s Capital. 

Recentiy we had a season of opera in the District of Columbia. It 
was necessary for the people to hire a moving-picture theater. Every 
seat was sold. We recently had a season of ballet and it was necessary 
also to hire a moving-picture theater. Every seat was sold. 

There is a tremendous amount of interest in the people of the 
Capital of the United States in these cultural developments not only 
because of the interest of the people themselves, but because of our 
enormous transient population. This has become a shrine for the 
people of the United States and I think one of the most inspiring experi- 
ences that any of us can have is to follow a family group through the 
Smithsonian or through Mount Vernon and note how seriously they 
approach these shrines. 

You gentlemen can do the same thing by following a crowd through 
the corridors of the Capitol and note these people who come here 
come as the result of years of planning and it is a lifetime experience. 

If we could have this national theater where these groups could come 
from the land-grant colleges of the United States, using this money 
that I spoke of, it would bring into these colleges not only the element 
of achievement in competition, but what I believe is more important, 
and that is the development of our native writing talent which is 
fundamental if the theater is to survive. 

Mr. Howe... Just to interrupt you, if we were able to use that 
$1% million that way, would you contemplate getting the rest of it 
by public subscription or additional Federal appropriations? 

Mr. Hivprertn. Either way, Mr. Chairman, that it could be done. 
I am inclined to think possibly there would be public subscription to 
supplement that sum. 

However, it might be the desire of Congress in order to have a 
building that is in keeping with the dignity of the Capital to supple- 
ment it by appropriations. 

Mr. Howe tt. Thank you, sir. Does that conclude your statement? 

Mr. Wier? 

Mr. Wier. I think Mr. Hildreth is aware of the fact there is legisla- 
tion in for a fine arts building and an attempt to convince Congress 
in regard to the $1% million. But that legislation is not before this 
committee. 
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You spoke of an amphitheater a minute ago and laid great stress 
upon its fine acoustics and the seating capacity. That would have 
to be on a rental basis to these land-grant colleges; would it not? 

Mr. Hitprernu. No, sir; I do not believe so because it is our Com- 
mission’s purpose to turn the amphitheater over to the Department 
of the Interior and it will be operated by them. 

Yesterday we had a public concert by the United States Army 
Band attended by the President, Mrs. Truman, and their daughter. 
We had nearly 4,000 people there. It was a free concert. There 
was no expense involved because we had no lights, no ushers, no 
tickets. 

I could see in looking over that great audience there was a sense of 
real appreciation for that facility. 

I believe as we turn it over to the Department of the Interior they 
could operate it as part of their recreational policy. 

Mr. Wier. Is it not true, with these thousands and thousands of 
Federal employees in the District of Columbia, there is a need for that 
tvpe of legislation that we have got in here? These people come from 
all over the United States, every State in the Union, and make their 
contribution to the Federal Government. 

I have introduced four different bills in this whole field of recrea- 
tion. I find a great desire on the part of at least the Federal employ- 
ees for an extended field of recreation. It is too limited now. 

We have a number of organizations within the Federal emplovees 
which have their theories about the type of recreation they should 
have. That is why I have four bills in. Certainly we ought to do 
something to improve the morale and the relaxation and the entertain- 
ment of these thousands of Federal emplovees. These employees of 
course, in my opinion, would be very delighted to have, for instance, 
the Minnesota University bring down an excellent bill of entertain- 
ment here either in drama, opera, or any other presentation. 

We have about the third largest society in the District here, and I 
think it would be a great deal interesting to them to be able to see the 
University of Minnesota, the University of Pennsylvania, or New 
Jersey’s university put on presentations. It would give them quite a 
boost. 

Mr. Hintprernu. I think you are so right. It occurs to me there is 
another phase of it. That while they come here for us to see them, 
they also come and take away a very definite impression of the Nation’s 
Capital which I think is highly important. 

I think perhaps many of us forget how big we are. This is the 
ninth largest city in the United States. It is greater than Boston. 
It has become a very extensive community. 

I think you are so right in vour foresight in providing this form of 
recreation for our people and for our visitors. 

Mr. Howeuu. Mr. Kearns? 

Mr. Kearns. Personnally I want to compliment the gentleman for 
the fine contribution he has made during the period of his charge by 
the President. 

Further, I want to compliment vou because most of these commis- 
sions that have money to work with end up in the red. I am very 
happy that your Commission under vour guidance has a balance, 
and also that you have taken the position that you feel this money 
should be turned over to a national theater here. I think that is 
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most constructive. I think vour action and vour position in the 
matter will greatly assist the Congress in any effort they might have 
toward the ultimate building of a national memorial theater. 

Mr. Hinpreta. Thank vou, That is very nice of vou. 

Mr. Howeun. Mr. Hildreth, I saw a couple of performances last 
summer of Faith of Our Fathers and thought very well of it. Has 
there been any decision as to whether that is to be put on again, or 
anything similar? 

Mr. Hitpreru. This is something I say with great reluctance, Mr. 
Chairman. We have had over 9,000 applications for seats for Faith 
of Our Fathers for this summer. We have had a surprising amount 
of interest and, | might add, 117 letters from Members of Congress 
urging that go on. 

The Commission itself has voted it must not go on, 

I am very sorry to say this, but 1 think it should be said for the 
record: That a number of votes were cast by members of the Com- 
mission who have never seen the play. They voted against its con- 
tinuance. I have tried desparately hard to have it continued. I 
have called repeatedly meetings of the Commission to try to have it 
considered. One was in the White House when the President himself 
in the Cabinet Room asked the Commission to let it goon. Yet the 
vote was negative. 

So I am afraid I have to report to this committee that Faith of 
Our Fathers cannot be produced this vear in spite of the fact that I 
am convinced there is a great public demand for it. 

It was given the gold medal of the Freedom Foundation for excel- 
lence of production and for the message in carried. We have had let- 
ters from groups desiring to attend, such as the 4-H Clubs, the Gold 
Star Mothers. The American Legion has passed a unanimous resolu- 
tion that it goon. It is surprising, with such a force of publie opinion 
desiring a production which would so effectively tell the story of 
the beginning of our country and its struggles in its formation, that | 
it just cannot be done. . 

[ do not know what more I ean do, but the vote is definitely against 
its continuance. 

Mr. Howeti. That does seem very unfortunate. Do you think 
it is probably a final decision, or is there some hope that it might be 
changed? 

Mr. Hitprerna. I do not think there is any hope it will be changed. 
I think when you have the great prestige of the Office of the Presi- 
dent of the United States asking at a meeting of the Commission that 
it go on, and then the Commission votes against it, that is the end of 
it. 

I might say the congressional members of the Commission, Speaker 
Rayburn and Senator Neely, were very emphatic. 

It is in the Congress we are getting our support. 

Mr. Howey. That is a bit reassuring. How many members are 
there? 

Mr. Hitprern. There are 14. 

Mr. Wier. Is the negative vote based upon the cost? There must 
be some position taken by them. 

Mr. Hitprera. The negative vote is taken on this point: That the 
National Capital Sesquicentennial Commission was created to have 
a freedom fair and the freedom fair was canceled. Therefore, we 
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should not go into anything else, other than the freedom fair and 
that we should not produce Faith of Our Fathers because our objec- 
tive was a freedom fair and that ended it. 

My answer to that is, Why did we build the ampitheater? Why 
did we produce Faith of Our Fathers in the first place? The very 
life of our Commission is for 3 years. It seemed to me it might very 
well be in order for us to continue the play during the life of the 
Commission. 

[ would like to call the attention of the committee to the fact that 
we charge an admission to Faith of Our Fathers. It pays our ex- 
penses. We reduced that admission 75 cents to adults and 40 cents 
for children, with no charge for parking. We had over 100,000 
people come to see it. 

In its final week more than 25,000 people were there and we turned 
away several hundred a might. 

Now, there was no desire to make money. There was a desire to 
have people see the play and gain the lesson. That is why we had 
the admission price so low. 

We had 150 people in the cast. We had $30.000 worth of cos- 
tumes, all of which we paid for. We had $40,000 worth of lighting 
equipment, all of which we have paid for. 

We have the story itself; we have the music. We own all of that. 

When we abandon the play, it means we will have to throw that 
away. Costumes will be worth nothing on the market. Our play is 
nothing but a title. 

This year we had planned to even strengthen the play with a greater 
orchestra. We had worked out a very wonderful arrangement with 
the musicians union which has been most cooperative. We wanted 
to bring in Paul Revere’s ride, which we think is a significant incident, 
especially in the minds of young people. 

We had arranged for a treadmill. We had actually arranged for 
the galloping horse on the treadmill so that scene could be well 
presented. 

We wanted to bring in the Battle of Yorktown with Generals 
Cornwallis, Rochambeau, Washington, and Lafayette, because that 
battle was a very significant chapter in the gaining of our independence. 

We had all that worked out. I am ashamed to say it has to be 
tossed overboard. 

But it is comforting to realize that, with 117 letters from Members 
of Congress and with the support that we are getting from the con- 
gressional members of the Commission, we might be able to do some- 
thing. It is you gentlemen who have had the foresight on this matter 
and it is you gentlemen that have evidenced a real desire to forward 
this to our people who want it. Otherwise, they would not come in 
such numbers. 

It is you gentlemen that have evidenced a real desire to forward 
this great and significant patriotic message which emphasizes over and 
over again the great struggle we had. 

I think one of the most beautiful scenes we had last year was at 
Valley Forge when George Washington dropped to his knees in the 
snow and so many people went away tremendously impressed. We 
had letters from people who said they had gone as much as six and 
seven times because they thought it was a great message. 
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If there is anything you gentlemen can do to help, I would appreciate 
it. I know the President would appreciate it because two or three 
times he has said, ‘‘This must go on; this must be saved.” 

But how it can be saved, I do not know, unless we have the support 
of vou gentlemen. 

Mr. Howeui. Thank vou, sir. 

Commissioner Donohue, will you come forward, please? 


STATEMENT OF F. JOSEPH DONOHUE, A COMMISSIONER OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Commissioner Dononun. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, at a 
meeting of the Board of Commissioners on Tuesday of last week, 
consideration was given to H. R. 7494 and the Board of Commissioners 
have instructed me to come here and say that we unanimously support 
this measure. 

We are constantly aware of the fact that in the field of culture the 
Nation’s Capital has not attained the stature it has in other fields. 

Now a great many of our people have traveled either through 
necessity or purposely about the world and they come home a bit 
dissatisfied that there are so many facilities which we lack. 

Following Mr. Hildreth’s concept of the use of that million and a 
half dollars for the purpose of a national opera, I rather have the 
impression that if we could furnish a site there are people in America 
who are sufficiently interested in the arts and interested in their 
Nation’s Capital who would provide the building. 

We had for many years reserved a very fine location for the national 
opera, but by methods which I could never quite understand, the De- 
partment of Justice granted that very nice corner of Third and 
Pennsylvania Avenue for the new courthouse. 

But there are at least three other fine locations which we doubtless 
will lose unless we can act swiftly, which would properly contain a 
building dedicated to the arts and cultures which this city so badly 
lacks. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Hayes brought out in his testimony a few minutes 
ago the auditoriums in the District that would be most acceptable in 
regard to this bill H. R. 7494. Among those, of course, are about four 
or five of your major senior high-school auditoriums, large in capacity. 

However, as was indicated, the School Board, because of its limita- 
tion of funds, finds it rather difficult to meet the needs in regard to 
this legislation. 

What is your comment on that? 

Commissioner Dononvr. That might well be, Mr. Wier, because we 
find—for example, when attempting to defend ourselves against the 
possibility of an attack and attempting with very little money to 
create an effective system of civil defense—that if we use the high 
schools or school buildings at night for classes, instruction, it is dif- 
ficult to get the money to pay for the necessary custedial services 
which the school department cannot afford. 

For a worth-while cause such as this we of the Board of Commis- 
sioners hold the purse strings for the Board of Education, subject to 
the approval of Congress. Money must be found to carry out a 
purpose as important to the development of this city as is represented 
by just this bill. 
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Mr. Wier. What is the policy of your school board with regard to 
these night performances of some outside agency? Have they got a 
cost on the senior high school, the junior high, and the grade school 
auditoriums? 

Commissioner Donoutr. No. The only cost is lighting, heat, and 
custodial services. I am sure they would welcome this kind of a 
program because it would redound to the benefit of our own edu- 
cational process if we could bring these fine plays and groups from all 
over America. It would certainly be a very important part of our 
educational process. 

Mr. Wier. Does the school board charge the Civil Defense organi- 
zation for those auditoriums? 

Commissioner Dononvur. Not for rental, but only for light, heat, 
and custodial service. 

Mr. Wier. The operating costs. 

Commissioner Dononur. Yes, sir, only. 

Mr. Wrer. What does that run? Fifty dollars? Seventy-five 
dollars? 

Commissioner Dononur. I would say $40 to $50. It would depend 
on the season. If it is summertime, there is no cost for heat and some- 
times none for light if they meet early enough. 

Mr. Wier. I can only say apparently the District of Columbia 
wants this legislation pretty badly. 

Commissioner Dononve. It does, sir. 

Mr. Howe.t. Thank you, sir. We appreciate your coming. 

Father Hartke. 


STATEMENT OF REV. GILBERT HARTKE, SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND 
DRAMA, CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, REPRESENTING THE AMERI- 
CAN EDUCATIONAL THEATER ASSOCIATION 


Father Hartke. I am Father Gilbert Hartke, head of the speech 
and drama department of Catholic University, and I am here specifi- 
cally to represent’ the American Educational Theater Association, 
which organization in turn represents all of the universities, colleges, 
high schools, children’s theater groups in the United States, numbering 
some 1,750 persons, from these various educational institutions and 
children’s theaters 

I have been delegated by the president, William Halstead, of the 
University of Michigan, to represent the desires and the thinking of 
our association. It is that we are heartily in accord with this bill and 
in giving endorsement we wish to express our admiration and appre- 
ciation for what has been done, because at our convention in Chicago 
this past December most of the members were heartened by the 
report which I had to make dealing with the interest that has been 
shown by Congress in trying to increase the advantages of drama for 
the people in the United States. 

We do feel an opportunity which we had not counted on is coming 
from the interest of you gentlemen because there has been, since the 
end of World War II notably, a great interest in the productivity of 
the new writings in the various universities, as well as some of the 
private schools. 

Of course, since 1937 this particular field has been Catholic Uni- 
versity’s interests; that is, the development of the new writer and the 
new kinds of materials. If we can get the accent through opportunity 
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which would be afforded by having our groups brought here, and as i 
Mr. Wier pointed out, Dr. Frank Whiting’s group might be brought 
from Minnesota, and the various State organizations. 

There is a kind of indigenous drama that if there is sufficient in- 
terest developed, we may make a real contribution from some of the 
schools when you see a production opportunity coming, and a focusing 
nationally. 

As educators in the field of drama, the majority of us have had not 
only the educational and academic background by professional train- 
ing, but we have felt somewhat embarrassed by the lack of sufficient 
attention in the Nation’s Capital on this one form of art which is 
drama itself, 

We feel that it should be accented here along with the opera and 
the ballet, and then increasing the opportunities for what is a good 
symphony that is growing up here. 

So we hope that any of these bills, each of them, will give us the 
opportunity to give assistance to our fellow man, to give accent in the 
Nation’s Capital on a cultural activity in the United States. 

Mr. Hower. Thank vou, sir. 

Are there any questions? 

Are there any other witnesses here who want to say anything or 
introduce any statement in the record? 

If not, thank you, gentlemen. 

We have some official communications pertaining to this bill, plus 
some statements and letters, and we will make them part of the 
record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF C. Ropert Kase, CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
AND Speecu, University OF DELAWARE; MEMBER, BoarpD or DtRecrors, 
AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATRE AND ACADEMY 


I wish to recommend favorable consideration of H. R. 7494 because it provides 
for at least token expression on the part of the Federal Government of its obliga- 
tions to the arts. 

If the provisions of the bill are accepted in the spirit in Which the bill is written 
by the governmental agencies involved, I believe many nonprofit theater organi- 
zations in colleges and communities would take advantage of the facilities offered. 
In many cases, the availability of a theater can be the deciding factor in whether 
or not a fine dramatie production is made available to the public. 

Although I am not acquainted with the theater facilities owned by the Federal 
Government outside of Washington, I should hope that the bill would result in 
productions in various parts of the country. Does the bill also cover property 
controlled by the Army, Navy, or Air Force? 

The meaning of the first sentence of section 2 is not clear to me. I assume it 
means that organizations requesting use of facilities must first be approved by the 
Commissioner of Edueation, and that then the various agencies are authorized to 
make these facilities available without charge. I also assume that the General 
Services Administration has jurisdiction over governmental facilities outside of 
Washington. 

I hope this may prove to be the first evidence of a trend in Congress to give more 
attention to the cultural needs of our country. 


STATEMENT OF LEE NORVELLE, CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND 
THEATER, INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


I wish to record my support to House bill 7494. It is highlv regrettable that 
the Government of the United States of America gives so little attention to its 
cultural program. Unfortunately we are among the few leading nations of the 
world which have no subsidy for its fine arts. Those of us who work in the area 
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of educational theater feel that a progressive step has been made with the estab- 
lishment of the American National Theater and Academy even though the proj- 
ect receives no Federal support. House bill 7494 appears to me to be an im- 
portant step in the right direction. 

A democracy as great as ours must find a place within its agencies for the 
cultural heritage of its people. This bill indicates that our American people are 
becoming aware of the intrinsic values of fine arts and that a means is being 
provided for more people to enjoy these benefits within our democratic form of 
government, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BuREAU OF THE BupGeEt, 
Washington, D. C., August 10, 1951. 
Hon. Cuartes R. Howe .t, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Howe .u: Thank you very much for your letter of August 1, 
1951, in which you request the views of this Office on H. R. 2429, which is a 
companion measure of 8. 266, to bring to the Nation’s Capital theater produc- 
tions of State, land-grant, and other accredited colleges and universities. 

At the request of Senator James E. Murray, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, this Office has previously reviewed S. 266. 
Since your bill and §. 266 are almost identical measures, our letter to Senator 
Murray may be of interest to you. 

I wish to thank you very much for your taking the time to send us your bill 
and the information concerning it. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. J. Lawton, Director. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BupGeET, 
Washington, D. C., August 10, 1951. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Murray: This will acknowledge your request of January 
10, 1951, for the comments of the Bureau of the Budget on S. 266, to authorize 
the Federal Security Administrator to bring to Washington, D. C., theater pro- 
ductions of land-grant and State and other accredited colleges and universities. 

This bill is intended to foster the development of the educational theater in 
colleges and universities by providing for the presentation of college theatrical 
productions in the District of Columbia under the supervision of the Federal 
Security Agency. 

Section 4 of the proposed bill presumably requires that the Federal Treasury 
bear the deficits as well as realizing the profits which might accrue from these 
activities. In our opinion it would be unwise and undesirable in times like these 
for the Federal Government to assume a new financial responsibility by under- 
writing theatrical productions. If, however, the Congress is desirous of encour- 
aging colleges and universities in this respect, it is suggested that Federal assist- 
ance be limited to making available any departmental or ageney auditoriums in 
the District of Columbia which are suitable for theatrical productions. 

The bill further provides that one sponsoring organization, the American 
National Theater and Academy, shall handle business management and arrange- 
ments in the Distriet of Columbia. We doubt the wisdom of limiting this activity 
to one organization since there may be others which would be interested in spon- 
soring college theatrical productions. If Federal facilities are to be made available, 
any interested organization should be able to take advantage of them. 

Therefore, we suggest that the bill be amended to authorize any department 
or any agency to make available free of cost any suitable auditorium under its 
jurisdiction in the District of Columbia to organizations desiring to sponsor 
such theatrical productions. It is believed that this could be done with nominal 
cost to the Government and would be an appropriate form of assistance. We 
further suggest that the bill specify that the sponsoring organizations shall assume 
full financial responsibility for all other arrangements including promotion, hous- 
ing and transportation, sale of tickets and production. The bill should also 
make clear that such assistance is to be furnished to any nonprofit institution of 
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higher learning and we recommend the insertion of the word “‘nonprofit”’ following 
the word “accredited” in the title and the text of the bill. 
If amended in this fashion there would be no objection on the part of this Office 
to enactment of the bill. 
Sincerely yours, 
F. J. Lawron, Director. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Bureau oF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1952. 
Hon. Cuartes R. Howe tt, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Mr. Howe tt: This will acknowledge your referral of September 20, 
1951. of H. R. 5315 and also your letter of Mareh 18, 1952, enclosing a proposed 
revision of H. R. 5315, to authorize the Commissioner of Education to encourage 
the further development and growth of the educational fine arts programs in 
the State and land-grant and other accredited nonprofit colleges and universities 
and other nonprofit organizations, and for other purposes. 

fhe Bureau of the Budget bas no comment upon the revisions other than :o 
indicate that in our opinion all of the revisions are sound and remove objections 


which existed to the earlier form of the bill. So far as we have been able to 





determine, there are no direct precedents for legislation of this kind, but we 
view the principles and concepts underlying it as sound and acceptable. 


! } Ing 
We would suggest, for your consideration, one further addition to the bill, 





namely, the insertion in section 3 of a provision requiring annual audit by the 
G ral Accounting Office of the ial fund to be made up of contributions 
received for the purpose of de the programs authorized by the act. 

\s now drafted ere would | rect expense to the Federal Government 

mnection witt earrving out the act exeept such COSTS Aas might be assessed 
fort provision of light and heat and such extra guard service as might be neces- 
sarv upon the oceasion of performances in Government auditoriums. We know 
of no Way to estimate the eost of such services in advance, but we believe that 
they would not be large even under a rather considerable program. We would 
} » Ol ion to ab orption of these costs bv the if cde ral Government. 

The Federal Security Agency, in a report which it is submitting to you on the 
proposed revision of H. R. 5315, is suggesting certain additional changes 
which vour committee may wish to consider. So far as this Office is concerned, 
there would be no objection to enactment of either the revised version of H. R. 
9315 proposed by vou or that proposed by the Federal Security Agency. 

sincere) your 


IF. J. Lawron, Director. 


FEDERAL Securiry AGENCY, 
Washington, April 11, 1952 
Hon. Cuarues R. Howeut, 
Hlouse of Represeni lives, Washington, Df, 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Howe.u: The Commissioner of Education has referred to 
me for reply vour letter to him requesting comment on H. R. 5315 and the sug- 
gested revision thereof enclosed with your letter. 

\s said by the Aeting Commissioner of Education in his letter to vou of October 
31, 1951, in commenting upon vour bill as introduced, we are in sympathy with 
the basic purposes of that bill although in that form it raises certain questions 
concerning Federal participation in the financing of the program. The proposed 
revision is drawn to resolve these questions, and the report of this Ageney will 
be addressed to that revision on the assumption that it will supersede the bill in 
its earlier version, 

We note that the proposed revisions are essentially as follows: 

1. The seope of the program is broadened to include ali of the fine arts 
as defined) rather than merely musie and drama. 

2. Any nonprofit organization established for the promotion of the fine 
arts, and net merely schools and colleges, would become eligible. 

3. The suggested revision requires authorization for the use of space not 
only by the head of the Federal ageney having jurisdiction and control of the 
building, but in any event also by the General Services Administration, 

The broadening of the bill to inelude all the ‘fine arts’? and make all nonprofit 
organizations in this field eligible seems appropriate if, as would appear from the 
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context, it is intended to permit the charging of admission not only for presenta- 
tions of music, drama, and the dance but also for the presentation of architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and the other “‘fine arts.”’ 

The introduction of the General Services Administration as a consenting 
agency in cases in which it does not happen to have jurisdiction and control of a 
Federal building may be useful to provide a single point of contact for both the 
Commissioner of Education and the producing organizations. The Administrator 
of General Services could in turn bring in any other Federal ageney concerned. 

The proposed revision appears to make it clear that Federal funds, other than 
those derived under section 3 of the bill, will not be used for the promotion, finane- 
ing, and business arrangements for these productions, except as respeets the 
expenses of the lighting, heating, and custodial services for Government space 
used for these purposes. 

We understand from the Bureau of the Budget that that Bureau has written 
or is writing to you to the effect that, subject to vour consideration of the insertion 
of a provision to require annual audit bv the General Accounting Office of the 
special fund to be established by section 3 of your revised bill, there would be no 
objection to the enaetment of the bill in its revised form. We coneur in that 
view and believe that, as thus revised, the bill is well calculated to carry out it 
salutary purposes. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report to vou. 

Sincerely yours, 


= 
Joun L. Taursron, 
Acting Administrator. 





GOVERNMENT OF THE Disrricr oF CoLUMBIA, 

Washington, D. C., June 29, 1951. 

Hon. Cuarures R. Howe tt, 

United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Mr. Howeu.: Further reference is made to vour letter of Mav 1, 
1951, requesting the comments of the Commissioners on H. R. 2429, a bill to 
authorize the Commissioner of Education to bring to Washington, D. C., theater 
productions of land-grant and State and other accredited colleges and univer- 
sities, introduced by vou on February 6, 1951. 

Although your bill does not affect the government of the District of Columbia 


1 
| 


directly, the Commissioners are of the opinion that the presentation in the Dis 
trict of Columbia of theater productions of the educational institutions named in 
your bill would be a direct benefit to the citizens of the District. 


Accordingly, the Commissioners desire to express their 
sponsoring legislation, which, if enacted, would be benefici: 
District of Columbia. 


Sincerely yours, 





appreciation for yvour 


to the citizens of the 


» ' 
JOHN RUSSELI Yor NG, 
Preside nt, Board of Commi yners 


District of Columbia. 





GOVERNMENT OF THE District or CoLUMBIA 
Washington, D. C., April 8, 1952. 

Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 

Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Barpen: The Commissioners have the honor to report on the 

bills and resolution listed below, all of which have been referred to the Committee 

on Edueation and Labor, and all of which are substantially similar in their intent 

in that each provides that either the Federal Security Administrator or the Com- 

missioner of Education is authorized to make provision for bringing to the Dis- 

trict of Columbia, for public presentation, theate® productions of certain colleges 

and universities: 


highty-second Congress: 


House Joint Resolu- H: BR: ¥3382 H. R. 2429 
tion 260 H. R. 1648 BH 538l5 
H. R. 454 H. R. 1895 H. BR. 5384 


H. R. 1225 H. R. 2122 H. R. 5404 
H. R. 1315 H. R. 2342 H. R. 5627 
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The foregoing resolution and bills, if enacted, would make available to the 
citizens of the District of Columbia theater productions of State, land-grant, and 
other accredited nonprofit colleges and universities. Under certain of the bills, 
the District of Columbia, in connection with the presentation of such productions, 
would be required to incur expenses incidental to the furnishing of heat, light, and 
necessary custodial services with respect to auditoriums under the jurisdiction of 
the District. Under other of the listed bills, and under the resolution, there would 
be imposed on the government of the District of Columbia the duty of handling 
the business management and arrangements relative to the presentation in Wash- 
ington of such productions. This duty would require considerable time on the 
part of the Commissioners or their designated alternate in conducting the business 
management of, and making arrangements for, the presentation of collegiate pro- 
ductions brought to Washington under arrangements made by the Commissioner 
of Education, 

Since at the present time it is not possible to determine the amount of such ex- 
penses which might be incurred by the District in the event of the enactment of 
any of the above-listed measures, the Commissioners are unable to express an opin- 
ion with respect to the ability of the Distriet to pay such costs. 

The Commissioners, however, believe that the presentation of such productions 
would be of benefit to the citizens of the District of Columbia, and accordingly 
they interpose no objection to the adoption of the resolution or the enactment of 
the bills. 

The Commissioners have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection on the part of that office to submission of this report to the Congress. 

Respectfully, 
Joun Russe_tt Youna, 
President, Board of Commissioners, 
District of Columbia. 





SrareMeENT OF Eart JAMES McGratn, UNirep States ComMISSIONER OF 
EpucaATION, FEDERAL Security AGENCY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Committee on Education and Labor of the Eighty-second Congress has 
before it for consideration a number of bills identical or similar in purpose to 
H. R. 7494 which would authorize the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
eation to encourage the further development and growth of the educational 
fine arts programs in State and land-grant and other accredited nonprofit colleges 
and universities and nonprofit organizations by making provision for bringing to 
Washington, D. C., and to other communities in the United States where the 
Federal Government or the Government of the District of Columbia has suitable 
space under its jurisdiction, for publie presentation, fine arts productions of such 
colleges, universities, and nonprofit organizations. 

With the purpose of these bills, namely, to encourage fine arts programs in 
colleges and universities and other nonprofit organizations we are in hearty accord. 
There are more than 1,900 colleges and universities in this country, many of 
which have student activities in music, drama, the dance, architecture, sculpture, 
and painting which eventuate in concerts, exhibits, and public presentations of 
superior merit. There are also no doubt many hundreds of nonprofit organiza- 
tions in the field of the fine arts in this country which would presumably welcome 
the encouragement which this bill would provide. We have no means of knowing 
just how many of these colleges and universities or organizations would wish to 
avail themselves of the rent-free use of suitable space in Federal buildings, either in 
Washington, D. C., or in other locations throughout the Nation. Presumably 
there might be several hundred of them in any year which would wish to do so. 
Considerable encouragement to the young artists and musicians, and to the 
members of nonprofit organizations active in the field of the fine arts, might result 
from the opportunity afforded by this measure for public presentations in the 
Nation’s Capital and elsewhere. The opportunity afforded interested citizens of 
Washington and other communities to view the musical, dramatic, and fine arts 
presentations of colleges and amateur organizations from all sections of the country 
should add measurably to the development of the cultural resources of the Nation. 

1 would therefore favor the passage of H. R. 7494. 
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SraTEMENT OF Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


I have been very much interested in the subject matter of H. R. 7494 for a 
long period of time and have introduced similar bills, H. R. 454 and H. R. 5627 
in January and October of 1951, respectively. 

» Iam particularly pleased with the wording of H. R. 7494 since it is an excelent 
amalgam of all the pertinent provisions of the similar bills introduced, plus the 
suggested amendments made by the Federal Security Agency. 

The purpose of this bill is laudable in the extreme, concerning itself as it does 
with the development and encouragement of all the fine arts, not only in one 
sector of the country but throughout the land. What better impetus for the 
growth of educational fine arts programs can there be, in both the State and 
land-grant and other accredited nonprofit colleges and universities and in other 
nonprofit organizations, than to have as one of their goals an opportunity to 
perform in the Nation’s Capital? This is developing culture from the roots and 
should be applauded on every hand. 

I deeply wish that this committee will act favorably on so worth while a theme. 
This bill will enrich our Nation. 


CoMMISSION OF FINE ARTS, 
Washington, August 17, 1951. 
Hon. Artruur G. KLEIN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CoNGRESSMAN Kern: In further reference to your communication of 
July 23, enclosing for the advice of the Commission of Fine Arts, copies of bills 
House Joint Resolution 260, House Joint Resolution 294, H. R. 1225, H. R. 
2122, and 8. 266, having for their object “to bring to Washington, D. C., theater 
productions of land-grant and State and other accredited colleges and univer- 
sities,’ I have to report that the Commission of Fine Arts at their meeting today 
gave these bills careful consideration. 

The Commission of Fine Arts have no objection to the enactment of the pro- 
posed bills, provided, in each case, it meets with the approval of the Government 
ageney concerned. 

With regard to House Joint Resolution 294, authorizing the National Capital 
Sesquicentennial Commission to bring to Washington, D. C., theater productions 
of State, land-grant, and other accredited colleges and universities: The play given 
by that Commission, Faith of Our Fathers, is performed in an out-of-door theater. 
It is to be regretted that in Washington there is no opera house or large auditorium 
where such performances can be given during the winter season. 

For the Commission of Fine Arts: 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin EF. Finiey, Chairman. 





ISTABLISHING THE GOALS 


(Excerpt from a report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education, 
Higher Education for American Democracy) 
* * * * * * * 

8. To understand and enjoy literature, art, music, and other cultural activities 

as expressions of personal and social experience, and to participate to some extent 
in some form of creative activity. 
& It can searcely be necessary to urge the importance of literature in the pro- 
gram of general education. Man’s consuming interest is in man, and in this 
interest literature can serve. By means of great novels, poems, plays, and essays 
one can participate vicariously in many events that one’s own life does not en- 
compass, and so can gain as in no other way imaginative insigat into the emotions, 
drives, and aspirations of one’s fellow men. 

Literature sets forth both the heights and the depths that man can reach. It 
is an avenue of communication with the great minds and the great souls of yester- 
day and of today. It can do as much as any other single form of experience to 
broaden and deepen the perceptions and sympathies of the individual. 

This consequence does not, however, follow from the study of details of literary 
history, literary biography, literary techniques, or any other of the accompani- 
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ments to literature that make up specialization in the subject. The contribution 
of literature to insight and emotional maturity will come from one’s own reading 
of the world’s literary treasures, and from reflection upon them. 

The world’s literary treasures are not those of the west alone. They include 
the great intellectual statements of men everywhere and in all ages. There is 
probably no better way of promoting the intellectual and spiritual unity of man- 
kind than through free trade in enduring literary expressions. 

And in the graphie and plastie arts, too, man has recorded much of his thought 
and feeling about life through color, form, and sound. A signal defect in much 
of American education, and in American culture, is its failure to recognize that 
musiec, painting, sculpture, the dance, the drama, and others of the arts are 
authentic statements of experience. 

One of the tasks of American democracy is to heighten and diffuse esthetic 
sensibility and gopd taste, to make our people sensitive to beauty in all its varied 
forms: in the commodities and services of everyday life, in private and public 
buildings, in community and regional. planning. 

The study of the arts in general education should not be directed toward the 
development of creative artists of exceptional gifts, though it may in some instances 
lead to this. It should aim at appreciation of the arts as forms of human expres- 
sion, at awakening or intensifying the student’s sensitivity to beauty and his 
desire to create beauty in his every day surroundings, at developing bases for 
discrimination and interpretation, at inducing sympathy with arts and artists and 
active concern for their welfare. Support of the arts can no longer be left to the 
patronage of wealth; active encouragement of artistic expression in its various 
forms must become the responsibility of all citizens. 

Before completing his general education, the student should acquire a measure 
of skill in at least one of the arts or crafts, in some form of musical expression or in 
dramatics. Participation in creative activity, even at a low level of proficiency, 
is one of the best means to understanding and appreciation of artistic expression. 


—— ee 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., February 22, 1951. 
Hon. CHarues R. HoweE.t, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Howeu.: The staff of the department of drama at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology favors enactment of bill H. R. 2429. The staff feels that A. N. T. A. 
is the right organization to handle business management and arrangements. 

Under proper management the bringing of such productions to Washington, 
D. C., should definitely realize the objectives of the bill as well as enliven public 
interest in the educational theater. 

Sincerely vours, 
LAWRENCE CaARRa, 
Acting Head, Department of Drama. 


University oF WASHINGTON, 
Scuoot or Drama, 
Seattle, February 21, 1951. 
Mr. Cuaries R. Howe .t, 
Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, 
324 House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Howe tu: | am grateful for your letter of the 16th, together with 
the copy of the bill for which you are responsible, H. R. 2429, which would author- 
ize the Commissioner of Education to bring to Washington, D. C., theater pro- 
ductions of certain colleges and universities. 

As one who has spent most of his life in the field of educational theater, I am 
naturally pleased at the interest indicated by the introduction of this bill, and 
I can assure you that the University of Washington would be happy to partici- 
pate in the program which you propose. 

I have long felt that the American theater, if it is to survive in a vital way, 
must be supported by public funds. Your proposal would be at least a step in 
the right direction, for it would serve to bring to the attention of the Government 
the work that is being done in this important field by the universities. T shall 
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be happy to hear further concerning the reception which the bill meets in Con- 
gress, and I hope vou will call upon me for further support if that would be any 
use to you. Meanwhile, my best wishes. 
Yours sincerely, 
GLENN HvuGueEs, 
Director, School of Drama. 


AMHERST COLLEGE, 
Amherst, Mass., February 20, 1951. 
Representative Cuaries R. Howe tn, 
Congress of the United States, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Howe tt: This is a reply to your query on H. R. 2429. It seems to 
me a useful bill from two points of view: (1) It would tend to lessen the dearth of 
worth-while theatrical performances in Washington, D. C., and the cultural gap 
that that implies; (2) it would bring groups of students to the National Capital 
where they might have an opportunity to learn something about our Government 
at first hand. I would imagine that such a plan might be financially self-sup- 
porting. 

As you know, Amherst College, in the spring of 1949, through its dramatic 
association (The Masquers) brought Shakespeare’s Julius Cacsar to the Eliza- 
bethan theater at the Folger Library. The reception from the inhabitants of 
Washington was enthusiastic and we could easily have filled the house twice over 
for each performance. The Washington newspapers commented at the time 
very favorably on this venture. We would have planned to do something of 
the same sort each year, or every other year, save that the authorities of the 
Fire and Police Departments of Washington, D. C., made great difficulty about 
our using the Folger Theater for theatrical performances. I am passing on the 
bill to Prof. F. Curtis Canfield, head of our dramatic-arts department, who took 
Julius Caesar to Washington, in the hopes that he might have some helpful 
comments on it. 

Most sincerely, 
CHARLES W. CoLe. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY, 
New Orleans, Fe bruary 19, 1951. 
Hon. Cuaries R. Howent, 
House of Representatives, Congrss of the United States, 
824 House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Representative Howeii: Thank you for sending me the copy of 
H. R. 2429. This is a bill with which I find myself in deep sympathy. As vou 
know, there are many sections of our country in which the only contact with the 
living theater accorded to the population is through the theater productions of 
colleges and universities. No one will dispute the importance of the theater to 
our culture and civilization and such a bill as this should do much to encourage 
the development of the educational theater 

I do not know whether, under the stress of the current international situation, 
this is the most propitious time for the undertaking of such an enterprise. [f it 
is, | hope the bill may be passed in Congress. If it is not, I hope that such a bill 
as vours will be passed as soon as it is feasible, 

Sincerely, 
Monroe Lippman, Chairman. 


THe Wisconsin Ipea THratre, UNiIversity oF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, Wis., February 19, 1951. 
Mr. Cuarures R. Howent, 
403 and 404 Federal Building, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Dear Mr. Howe nt: I have earefully read bill H. R. 2429 which vou recently 
sponsored in the House of Representatives. It seems to me that this is an ex- 
cellent bill and the project it describes would do a great deal to further the cause 
of cultural arts and studies in the land-grant colleges of America. It gives me 
pleasure, therefore, to offer such support as we can muster in this part of the 
American Middle West for the bill and the objective it describes. I will send vou 
later, any report we may have taken on what we have actually done. We have a 
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regional theater committee, cutting across the States of Illinois and Wisconsin, 
set up to help promote such worthy projects as yours. I am going to bring this 
matter to the attention of this committee very shortly. 
Yours sincerely, 
Ropert E. Garp, 
Director, Wisconsin Idea Theatre. 


Rurcers UNIVERSITY, 
New Brunswick, N. J., March 6, 1951. 
Hon. Cuartes R. Howe t, 
House of Representatives, 324 House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. Howe:t: I regret this belated reply to vour letter of February 12 
in which you were good enough to ask my opinion of H. R. 2429, a bill proposing 
that dramatie productions of land-grant colleges and universities be brought to 
Washington. 

There are many merits in this bill—ineluding the excellent experience for the 
participants of playing before a ‘‘foreign’’ audience, and the broadening effect for 
the students thus enabled to observe the machinery of Federal Government. 
Rutgers University favors the bill. 

Thank you for giving us an opportunity to express our views. 

Sincerely, 
Roperr C. Cioruier, 





Tue UNiversiry oF NortH CAROLINA, 
DEPARTMENT OF Dramatic Art, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., February 17, 1951. 
Mr. Cuaries R. Howett, 
House of Representatives, 324 House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Howe tt: I have shown to the members of our staff the copy of 
bill H. R. 2429 which you introduced in the House of Representatives. 

We all feel that the idea in the bill is an excellent one and we hope that if it is 
passed the American National Theater and Academy will be able to work out a 
way for putting it into effect. 

At this time we do not have any comments to make, except that we think 
bringing to Washington selected theater productions from educational institu- 
tions would serve well two purposes: Giving the institutions an opportunity to 
show the best of their work in the Nation’s Capital, and helping the citizens of 
Washington become better acquainted with one phase of the cultural activity 
in the country. 

Sincerely, 
SAMUEL SELDEN, 
Director, the Carolina Playmakers. 


UNiveRsIty OF MICHIGAN, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., February 17, 1951. 
Hon. CHarues R. Howe 1, 
324 House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DAR REPRESENTATIVE Howe: I had meant to write to you earlier, to 
congratulate you upon the introduction of H. R. 2429. 

I learned about it through the efforts of the American Educational Theatre 
Association, of which I happen to be vice president. The executive secretary 
circulated it to the executive board, and asked permission to send a mimeographed 
statement concerning it to our membership of approximately 2,000 among the 
teachers of theater (university through children’s theater). The permission was 
given, and the executive secretary is at present preparing to mail this information. 

The United States should have an operating national theater, carrying out the 
intent of the charter which it issued to the American National Theatre and 
Academy. This theater should be national in scope, perhaps designed after the 
British CEMA. However, as a part of that, there might easily be one or more 
“theater buildings and companies’? operating as national shrines. Or it might 
take the form which you have suggested in your bill, of a building or buildings 
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made available in the National Capital where outstanding productions from all 
over the country could be displayed. 

So your bill is certainly one excellent step in the direction of creating a part 
of a national theater. I hope it will receive favorable consideration by the 
Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
WituiamM P. HALsteap. 


Onto State UNIVERSITY, 
Columbus, Ohio, March 28, 1951. 
Mr. CHartes R. Howe .t, 
House of Representatives, 324 House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Howe ut: With regard to bill H. R. 2429, I wish to advise you that 
this bill has my unqualified support. 
Sincerely yours, 
Joon H. McDowe tt, Director of Theater. 





YALE UNIVERSTY, 
New Haven, Conn., March 5, 1951. 
Mr. Cuaries R. Howe .t, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
528 House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Howe t: I have given some thought to the bill H. R. 2429 a copy of 
which you have sent me. Obviously in my position I would support such a bill. 
I am informed also that the executive board of the American Educational Theatre 
Association which is the most powerful association in the educational theater has 
voted its approval. 

It seems to me that the bill is rather vague in respect to the financing or the 
project. There is no indication that funds are to be asked and the presumption 
from section 4 is that the project is expected to be self-supporting and yet turn 
over profits to the Treasury. If the organization carrying a production to 
Washington, or its sponsors, will have to bear losses and is not permitted to receive 
profits, I cannot see that this bill makes any difference in the situation which now 
exists. Of course you do offer the advantage of finding a place in which to perform. 

The American National Theatre and Academy is an organization which is 
qualified to carry through this project. Perhaps it is the intention of that organi- 
zation to manage the finances, but even so the principle involved is as stated above. 

These criticisms do not in any way lessen my enthusiasm for the interest shown 
in Congress toward the educational theater. It is a step in the right direction. 
Thank you very much for bringing this matter to my attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
Boyp Siri, Chairman. 

P. S.—Please consider this a reply also for Dr. Charles Seymour, president 
emeritus of Yale, who has sent me your letter. 





THE University or TEXAs, 
Austin, February 20, 1951. 
Congressman CHarRuEsS R. Howe nn, 
3824 House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Drak ConcressMAN Hower: Thank vou for you letter of February 14. I 
am most gratified to learn of your interest in theater productions by land-grant 
and State universities. 

We are definitely in favor of your proposal. The encouragement of the devel- 
opment of the American theater is essential to its growth. More importantly, 
the development of the theater is essential to the cultural enrichment of our 
citizens. It is an art which is recognized in a more or less official manner by 
almost every civilized government except our own. Your proposal would surely 
emphasize the importance of theater as the only art which includes all others. 

My only suggestion about H. R. 2429 is this. The American Educational 
Theater Association is the only professional organization devoted solely to im- 
provement of the educational theater. Its members include all persons in the 
Nation who are actively engaged in theater production of the type you propose 
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to bring to Washington. It appears to me that this organization should be 
specified to serve in an advisory capacity. ANTA is much too close to New 
York and. the professional theater to know how much truly effective theater is 
being done in the ‘“‘stix.”’ 

This suggestion does not in the least disparage the excellent work of ANTA. 
It is my belief that AE’TA can be of great assistance in helping you to realize the 
full advantages of your excellent. bill. 

While I am not an officer in AE TA, I shall be happy to furnish you with the 
names of officials of the organization who might offer worth-while suggestions. 

Respectfully yours, 
LOoREN WINSHIP, 
Chairman, Department of Drama. 


UNniveRsiry OF MAINE, 
Orono, Maine, February 22, 1951. 
Hon, CHARLES R. HOWELL, 
Congress of the United States, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Drar REPRESENTATIVE HOWELL: Thank vou for sending a copy of H. R. 
2429. This is an interesting proposal and one which merits favorable reception 
by those active in educational theater work. 

The advantage in making it possible for educational theater to be done in Wash- 
ington is important to the extent that it serves to call the Nation’s attention to 
our well-developed educational theater program and to the fact that theater is a 
substantial and important institution in our society. 

For this reason, [ am genuinely interested in the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Herscuet Bricker, Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
Bug ne, Oreg., Fe bruary 26, 1951. 
Mr. Cuartes R. Howent, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Howewri: Thank you very much for your copy of H. R, 2429 
which I had previously heard about through my connection with the National 
Theatre Assembly and the American Educational Theatre Association. We of 
the educational theater are particularly appreciative of vour recognition of our 
efforts to spread the cultural influence of the theater throughout the United States. 
We look upon this bill as the first tangible step toward the benevolent effects of 
a national theater. It might be of interest to you to know that your bill, in its 
entirety, was read at the recent meeting of the Northwest Drama Conference 
held in Eugene, February 8, 9, and 10 of this vear. This meeting brought together 
approximately 500 delegates from the Pacific Northwest, including representatives 
from California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana. This particular area 
has always felt that it was more or less isolated and your bill created considerable 
excitement in that it offered the first opportunity for Government recognition 
of a very live and virile theater in our area. 

Very truly vours, 
Horace W. Ropinson. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, 
State College, Pa., March 3, 1951. 
Hon. CHarLes R. Howet, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Howe.v: I was very happy to receive copy of H. R. 2429. On 
the whole I think the bill is a very excellent one but J think it should incorporate 
certain definite features such as the standard of production to be maintained. 
It seems to me that only plays with a certain literary or significant background 
should be considered. I presume that the American National Theatre and Acad- 
emy is to be the judge in such matters but I do feel that this should be incorporated 
in the bill. 

I sincerely hope that this bill will pass Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 


A. C. CLOETINGH, 
Head, Division of Dramatics. 
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GENERAL Epvcation Boarp, 
New York, April 26, 1952, 
Hon. CHarutes R. Howe tn, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Howe t: I have read with interest H. R. 2492 and in reply to 
your inquiry I am glad to offer the following comments: 

The bill to provide for bringing theater productions of accredited colleges and 
universities to Washington for performance would undoubtedly provide good 
experience and training to the students participating in those productions. The 
opportunities to acquire such experience are now somewhat limited and I should 
regard the bill which increases these opportunities as desirable. 

It would also be advantageous to have these drama productions available to the 
citizens and visitors of the Nation’s Capital. I am glad to record my approval of 
the bill. 

Sincerely vours, 
Roserr PD. Carkins, Vice President and Director. 


WASHINGTON Boarp OF TRADE, 
Washington, D. C., January 3, 1952, 
Hon. CHarues R. Howe :., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Howe.t: In response to vour letter of September 19, 1951, enclosing 
copies of H. R. 5315, to authorize the Commissioner of Education to encourage 
the further development and growth of the educational drama and musie programs 
in the State and land-grant and other accredited nonprofit colleges and universi- 
ties, and for other purposes, we wish to let you know that our committee gave 
the several versions of this proposed legislation much careful study, first by a 
small subcommittee, and later in open discussion at our meeting of November 6. 
At that meeting our committee adopted a full report on the bill and the recom- 
mendation of our committee to the board of directors of the board of trade as to 
what position the board should take with respect to this bill. 

Our report was presented to the directors at their December 2 meeting. Their 
decision at this meeting was to the effeet that the bill is national in nature rather 
than local, and in keeping with the board’s tradition to confine its operations to 
the local field thev declined to take sides for or against the legislation. 

I can assure you that our committee is keenly and positively interested in the 
over-all objectives of such legislation but in this instance we cannot go on record 
for or against for the reasons stated above, 

, Sincerely vours, 

J. ROWLAND SNYDER, 
Chairman, Cultural Development Committee. 


Copy to Hon. Carroll D, Kearns. 





THE CHILDREN’S Srupios OF SPEECH AND Dramatic ARTs, 
Chevy Chase, Md., February 21, 1951. 
Congressman CHARLES R. Howk.tt, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN HoweE.u: Thank vou for vour note of the 14th asking for 
comment on H. R. 2429. I am fully aequainted with this bill and think it an 
excellent one. 

However, I do think that section 3, line 14 should read ‘‘The Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior are authorized ce This my 
opinion that the Water Gate on the Potomac could be made available for several 
weeks to these land-grant and State colleges and universities for musical shows, 
just as it is being made available this summer for professional musical shows. 

I'll be interested to hear from your office. 

Sincerely yours, 


Me 


Mrs. Rose Ropison Cowen. 
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AssociaTION oF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 
Washington D. C., February 13, 1951. 
Hon. Cuarites R. Howe tt, 
824 House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE HOWELL: My personal opinion is that H. R. 2429, on 
which you ask my comment, would accomplish a good purpose. It would furnish 
encouragement to the educational theater and the theater in general, and I think 
that is particularly needed in these times. Although it mentions land-grant 
colleges and State universities specifically, it is open to all colleges and univer- 
sities, public and private, which is as it should be in this type of program. 

f I understand the bill correctly, it authorizes no appropriation, but merely 
authorizes the Commissioner of Education to enter into an agreement with the 
American National Theater and Academy, a congressionally chartered nonprofit 
group, to handle the actual management of the enterprise. This is almost essen- 
tial in order for college theater groups situated some distance from Washington 
to participate, since otherwise each of them individually would have to send in 
its own management group in advance and “learn the ropes” of handling a Wash- 
ington production on the business side, with its attendant expense and cost. 
I assume that the Department of Agriculture is brought in because its auditorium 
is best suited for theater productions. 

Section 4 might well be amended to provide for a carry-over of surplus receipts, 
or in some other way to make it more flexible. While I believe the enterprise 
will, roughly, be self-financing, there may be a loss on some productions or on 
some full years of operation which would be the responsibility of the colleges and 
the American National Theater and Academy. The ANTA should, it seems to 
me, be allowed to accumulate a reasonable surplus against such a contingency, 

Our association as such has not discussed this proposal, but several of our 
presidents have individually expressed interest in it, and the college theater 
directors seem to be unanimous in their support and interest. It seems to me it 
would develop great interest among State and alumni groups, and would develop 
interest in, rather than compete with, the commercial theater here. 

Sincerely, 
Russeuu I. THackrey, Executive Secretary. 





DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EpUCATION 
NATIONAL EpucaTION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, D. C., September 26, 1951, 
Hon. Cuarves R. Hower 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. ‘ 
Drar Mr. Howe .t: I have looked over the copy of H. R. 5315 which you so 
kindly sent to me. I think that the idea is excellent. The only question I have 
is why any specific agency should be mentioned in section 3. Wouldn’t it be 
better to say that “the Commissioner of Education is authorized to make arrange- 
ments with any accredited and nonprofit educational institution’? and so forth 
and leave out the ‘‘American National Theater and Academy?” I see no reason 
why legislation for the development and growth of the educational drama and 
music programs should in anv way be tied with the suggestion that any specific 
agency should handle the business arrangements, sale of tickets, and so forth. 
Certainly the Commissioner of Education should be facile enough not to need 
any particular agency pointed out to him as the one best qualified to handle the 
arrangements. With the exception of this suggestion I feel that the bill is an 
excellent one. 
Cordially yours, 
Eart W. ANbDERSON, President. 


Copy to Hon. Carroll D. Kearns. 





AMERICAN CouNciL ON EpvUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., October 15, 1951. 
Hon. Caarues R. Howett, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Howe n: At the March 5 meeting of the committee on relation- 
ships of higher education to the Federal Government of the American Council on 
Education and again at its last meeting in September, the committee expressed 
general endorsement of H. R. 5404 and H. R. 5315. 
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The committee noted with gratification that the plan has been broadened to 
include programs in music as well as dramatics. It is also gratifying. that the 
authorization is not limited to Federal auditoriums in Washington. We will be 
interested in being kept informed as to the progress of this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ArTHUR 8S. ADAMs. 

Copy to Hon. Carroll D. Kearns, 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION, 
Evanston, Ill., February 20, 1951. 
Hon. CuHar.tes Howe .t, 
Congress of the United States, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Howe vt: I want to thank you for sending me a copy of H. R. 
2429. The news of this bill has already spread among the 2,000 members of the 
American Educational Theatre Association and, as you might expect, the reaction 
has been extremely favorable. The provision of section 2, for the performances 
to be sponsored in Washington by the American National Theatre and Academy, 
I am sure will be most welcome. 

There are several outstanding university theaters already in Washington, the 
chief of them being that at the Catholic University. Also, from time to time, 
university and college theater groups have traveled to Washington to perform 
there, the most notable recent instance, I think, being the performance of the 
Ambherst players at the Folger Library theater at the invitation of Dr. Louis B. 
Wright. The cosmopolitan make-up of Washington audiences, due to the fact 
that a large proportion of the residents hail from other parts of the Union, has 
made such performances very successful. It would be a wonderful thing to have 
university theater companies from California, Oregon, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Illinois and Texas perform in Washington. 

Should vou wish more detailed information on the university theater picture, 
I refer you to Rev. Gilbert V. Hartke, head of the department of drama at the 
Catholic University. Father Hartke is prominent in our association and I am 
sure he would be delighted to render every posssible assistance to you toward 
the passage of this bill. 

Cordially, 
LEE MITCHELL, President, AET A. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BuDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 1, 1952. 
Hon. Carrotu D. KEaARNs, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Kearns: This will acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
September 21, 1951, requesting the comments of this Bureau on H. R. 5404, a 
bill to authorize the Commissioner of Education to encourage the further develop- 
ment and growth of the educational drama and music programs in the State and 
land-grant and other accredited nonprofit colleges and universities, and for other 

urposes. 

r The revisions made by H. R. 5404 in the original measure, H. R. 2122, are, 
we believe, an improvement. However, further clarification with respect to 
Federal responsibility and participation in the program would be desirable. In 
this connection, we recently received from Representative Howell, chairman of 
the subcommittee which will consider H. R. 5404 and related bills, a proposed 
revision of a bill identical to yours, H. R. 5315. In this proposed revision a 
number of changes have been made which remove objections to earlier versions 
of the proposal. 

We believe the objectives sought by this bill, as proposed to be revised, are 
sound and acceptable. Accordingly, so far as this office is concerned, there would 
be no objection to the enactment of the revised bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. J. Lawton, Director. 
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Unirep Srares SENATE, | 
Washington, D. C., September 22, 1951. ) 
Hon. Carroitit D. KEArRNs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear ConaressMAN Kearns: I am just in receipt of your letter of the 
20th, together with a copy of your bill, H. R. 5404. 
Certainly I will be happy to study the bill carefully in connection with the 
companion measure which is before the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee. 
With kindest regards and every good wish, I am, 
Very sincerely, 
Lister Hii, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE CoLLeaE, 
State College, Pa., October 2, 1951. : 
Hon. Carroiy D. KEarns, 
Congress of the United States, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Kearns: Your letter to Dr. Milton 8. Eisenhower, president, 
has been referred to me. 
As regards H. R. 5404 I may say that the members of our dramaties staff 
seem to be in entire sympathy with the provisions of this bill. ~ It seems to me 
that should this be enacted it will go a long way to further the cause of worth- 
while theater in our country. I think you are to be commended for presenting 
this aet before Congress. 
Sincerely yours, 
A. C. CLogrinan, 
Division of Dramatics. 





New York 17, September 24, 1951. 
Representative CarroLtit D. KEARNs, 
Congress of the United States, Washington, D. ( 

DraR REPRESENTATIVE KEARNS: Thank you very much for your recent letter, 
and for sending me the revised copy of vour bill, H. R. 2122. 

I would like to take a minute of your time to put before you a problem which 
might interest vou very much, 

I] am the author of a book that was published by Doubleday in 1947 and has 
been rather successful. Since it came out I have written articles on musical 
subjects, and particularly on subjects of musical politics for many leading maga- 
zines, among others Holiday, the Reader’s Digest, etc. 

I am now putting the finishing touches to another book which Doubleday will 
publish in the spring, touching on all problems of musical activity in America, 
opera, concert, composers, ete 

A special chapter in this book will be devoted to the general aspects of public 
subsidy in America today, and I wonder whether in this connection you would 
be able to give me some material from your files. Anything that shows the 
trend as outlined in your bill and in similar movements that have become obvious 
lately should be summarized in such a chapter, whose basic idea will be that the 
time of the big private subsidizers who single-handedly supported a whole sym- 
phony orchestra, or gave a million dollars to Yale University to build a theater, 
are more or less gone, and that a more widespread subsidy is necessary to maintain 
our institutions and to increase their efficiency and endeavor. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. W. HeInsHEIMER 





Tue ComMIssION OF FINE ARTS, 
Washington, December 14, 1951. 
Hon. Carroui D. KEARNS, 
The House of Representatives, Washington, D. C, 

Dear Mr. Kearns: With reference to your bill, H. R. 5404, to authorize the 
commissioners of education to encourage the further development and growth of 
the educational drama and music programs in the State and land-grant and other 
accredited nonprofit colleges and universities, and for other purposes * * *. 
J am pleased to report to you that a copy of the bill was sent to each member of 
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the Commission and the members wish me to express to vou their sincere apprecia- 
tion of your interest in the effort to promote activities in the fine arts of the 
Nation. 

The Commission of Fine Arts was asked by the President in January 1951 to 
conduct a survey of the Government’s activities in the field of art and to make 
recommendations as to how these activities could be reorganized and integrated 
both under wartime conditions and in normal times. 

Thus, in recent months, the Commission has conferred with heads of depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government, as well as with representatives of museums 
and art organizations in this country. Much interesting and valuable information 
has been obtained and it is hoped soon to have a report for submission to the 
President. Therefore, until that report can be formulated and submitted, the 
Commission would prefer to make no specific comments by way of amendments or 
recommendations pertaining to your bill. I shall be glad to inform you of develop- 
ments in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin E. Finutey, Chairman 
(For the Commission of Fine Arts). 

Mr. Howe i. | want to savy on the record to acknowledge the 
helpfulness of Mr. Frain and his real interest in this legislation. He 
has been very helpful in coordinating a representative group of wit- 
nesses, and in his work at all stages in advancing the cause of this 
kind of legislation. 

He has certainly been most helpful to all of us. 

We will adjourn the hearing now. 

| hope we can go on and get a sufficiently large productive report 
to the full committee and get a bill which will be completely noncon- 
troversial before the House and Senate and make this an accomplish- 
ment at this session of Congress. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Chairman, I think you ought to advise them that 
due to the fact that Congressman Kearns, of Pennsylvania, Congress- 
man Howell, of New Jersey, and myself from Minnesota, all introduced 
identical bills, all having the same idea. 

So, the chairman of the full committee gave us the responsibility 
and the task of opening up these bills which will probably be accumu- 
lated into one bill. We are merely opening the way as a subcommittee 
and then the full committee will consider the matter. 

We have our own little tripartite problem here. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a. m., the hearing was closed.) 
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